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PERIOD THE SECOND. 

FROM THE REIGN OF CONSTANTINE TO THE SIXTH 
GENERAL COUNCIL— from 313 to 680* 



CHAPTER THE FIRST.f 

EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



Sect. I. — conflict of Christianity with idolatry 

IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. — CONSTANTINE : 
JULIAN : FALL OF PAGANISM. 

Constantine, although nurtured on the bosom of 
Paganism, had inherited the kindly disposition, we may 
perhaps call it the predilection, of his father, Con- 
stantius, in favour of the religion of the Christians. 
These sentiments were soon converted into a decided 
inclination, and finally into a firm belief in the divinity 
of the same religion. The change was effected, accord- 
ing to his own declaration, which we find in Eusebius, 
by the miraculous appearance in the heavens of a 
resplendent cross, which was accompanied by a promise 

# The writers of Ecclesiastical History, Socrates, Sozomen, Theo- 
doret, Philostorgius, Evagrius, Rufinus, Sulpicius Severus : the Pro- 
fane Historians, Ammianus Marcellinus, Zosimus, Orosius, Procopius, 
Agathias. — The Chronicon Paschale. The Chronicles of Prosper, 
Idacius, Victor of Tununum, Marcellinus. The Chronography of 
Theophanes. The Acts of the Councils. The Imperial laws in the 
Codex Theodosianus and Codex Justinian us. The works of the 
Fathers of the Church, during this period. 

f Eusebius de Vita Constantini ; Juliani Opera, ed. Ez. Spanhemius, 
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empire : to the ancient capital of the dominions of 
heathen Rome, he opposed a Christian metropolis, at 
Byzantium, now called, from him, Constantinople : he 
paused not in his attacks upon paganism, which he 
even designated as a superstition of by-gone times. 
He commanded the heathen temples, in many places, 
to be closed, or to be converted into churches ; in other 
cities they were destroyed, and the idols of the gods 
broken into pieces or removed. He employed every 
means within his power to induce the idolaters to 
embrace the new faith ; and it appears that towards the 
close of his reign, he published an universal prohi- 
bition which forbade the public worship of the gods : 
the law, however, was never enforced. But it must 
strike us with wonder when we learn, that, with all this 
zeal, Constantine should have continued out of the 
Church until the end of his life. He received baptism 
during his last illness, in the year 337, at a castle near 
Nicomedia. 

His three sons, Constantine, Constantius, and Con- 
stans, who divided the empire amongst themselves, 
proceeded with greater severity and impetuosity in the 
extirpation of idolatry. A law, published in 341, 
commanded that " superstition should cease, and the 
folly of the sacrifices should be destroyed ;" and when 
Constantius, in 353, became sole emperor by the death 
of his brothers, and the defeat of the usurper Mag- 
nentius, he prescribed the cessation of sacrifices to the 
heathen deities under pain of death. But the number 
of idolaters was yet too great, and their power too 
strong, to suffer Constantius to bring this sanguinary 
decree into operation, although he renewed it in the 
year 356. Whilst he destroyed, or gave away the 
temples, he could not take the government of the most 
celebrated schools, nor, consequently, the education of 
youths of the highest rank, from the most heathen- 
minded sophists of the age. 

By the influence of these sophists, and by his con- 
nexion with the Platonists of Asia Minor, Julian, a youth 
of great talent, the nephew of Constantius, was led to 

B 2 
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sermons, cloisters, the discipline of penance and alms- 
houses, into the practices of paganism. With his 
early death, in 363, the whole of his artificial work, 
which he had raised with great labour and design, fell 
of itself to pieces. It would have been well, perhaps, 
had he lived to witness how a mighty undertaking 
against Christianity could end in the glorious triumph 
of that religion. To refute the divine prophecies, 
which foretold the perpetual desolation of Jerusalem, 
and to disgrace the Christian Church, by opposing to it 
the temple, the priesthood, and the ancient sacrifices of 
the law, he commenced the restoration of the temple ; 
but earthquakes and flames of fire, which repeatedly 
burst from the earth, either killed or severely injured 
the workmen, and obliged the Jews and Pagans, who 
had united in this work, to desist at length from their 
vain attempt. 

Jovian, the successor of Julian, was a Christian, but 
gave freedom of religion to the heathens : the same 
was done by Valentinian I in the west, and by Valens 
in the east. Both, however, at a later period, pro- 
hibited the sacrifices of animals. 

Idolatry had now greatly diminished in cities and 
towns, and as those, who still adhered to it, resided 
chiefly in villages (Pagi) and hamlets, they were 
known by the name of Pagani; a word which first 
occurs in a law of Valentinian, in 368. Gratian 
(375-383) caused the altar and the statue of the 
Goddess of Victory to be removed from the Roman 
Forum, and deprived the priests and the temples of 
their privileges, revenues, and possessions. The repre- 
sentations, which were made by the idolatrous part of 
the Roman senate, to him and to his successor Valen- 
tinian II, to obtain the restoration of these goods, 
were met and powerfully refuted by the great Saint 
Ambrose, archbishop of Milan. But the most de- 
cisive step towards the destruction of idolatry, was 
taken by Theodosius the Great, who, in 379, became 
emperor of the east, and was, from 392 to 395, sole 
ruler of the entire empire, which was then united for 
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the last time. He forbade those sacrifices of animals, 
which were slain that from their entrails might be 
learned the secrets of futurity; and he permitted, 
chiefly at the instigation of religious men, that many 
temples of the gods should be destroyed. It was in 
vain that Libanius addressed to him his discourse in 
defence of the temples, and of the religious practices 
of the people in the villages. At Alexandria, the 
pagans, by an insurrection in which blood was shed, 
gave occasion to the destruction of the Serapeum and 
their other temples. In 392 an edict appeared, which 
interdicted the sacrifices and idolatrous worship, in all 
its branches, by threats of the severest punishment. 
Arcadius and Honorius, the sons of Theodosius, 
followed the example of their father. In 399, Ho- 
norius commanded the destruction of all the temples 
which still remained in the country. Those which 
were in the cities were allowed to stand, as works of 
art and as public ornaments. In the east, Theodosius 
the younger expressed himself, in an edict of the year 
423, as if he doubted the existence of any idolaters 
in his empire ; but long after his time their number was 
still considerable: hence were the laws against their 
religious rites from time to time renewed, and in 529 
and 534, Justinian sent forth edicts, threatening the 
punishment of death to all who should practise these 
rites. Many remnants of paganism, however, were 
found in the manners and public life of the people : the 
exhibitions of gladiators were not discontinued until 
the year 404, when the hermit Telemachus was mur- 
dered, as he endeavoured to prevent them : the 
Lupercalia were celebrated as late as 495 ; and their 
suppression, when at length it was completed, was a 
subject of great discontent to many of the Roman 
nobles and senators. 
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SECTION II. 

CONTROVERSIES WITH THE PAGANS — THE 
CHRISTIAN APOLOGISTS.* 

The emperor Julian wrote a long, a bitter, and an 
empassioned work, filled with misrepresentations 
against the Christian religion. The contents of this 
work we learn from the refutation which was written 
by St. Cyril of Alexandria. The imperial controvertist 
ridiculed the books of the Old Testament, which, he said, 
were composed of fables, and of representations of the 
Deity unworthy of his divine nature : he discovered 
that Jesus Christ had performed no wonderful or great 
works, and that he was first deified by John the Baptist. 
He asserted that the first Christians had been the most 
wicked of men, and that those of his own days were 
but little better : he opposed the universal dominion of 
the Romans, and the splendid literature of the Greeks, 
as the fruits of polytheism, to the sterility and weak- 
ness of Christianity* It is probable that about the 
same time was published the Dialogue of Philopater, 
written in the style of Lucian, against the doctrine of 
the trinity. But the great barrier of paganism was 
the Platonic-Pythagorean school of philosophy, which 
held its chief seats at Athens and at Alexandria, until it 
fell aw T ay in the latter place in the fifth century, and 
was destroyd in the former in the sixth, by the emperor 
Justinian. Its doctrines, which had been ennobled by 
the admixture of Christian elements, constituted the 

* Cyrillus Alex, contra Julianum Lib. x. ;— Lactantii Opera, ed. 
Lebrun et Langlet, Dufresnoy, Paris, 1733, 2 vols. 4to.; — Jul. Firm. 
Maternus, De Errore Prof. Relig. Lug. Bat. 1709;— Euseb. Csesareens, 
Praeparatio Evangelica, et Ejusdem, Demonstratio Evangelica, Colon. 
1688, fol. ; — Athanasii Opera, ed. Montfaucon, Paris, 1698; Augusti- 
nus, De Civitate Dei ; Theodoreti, Graec. Affectuum Curatio, opp. ed. 
Schulze, torn. iv. ; Zachaei Christiani et Apollonii Philosophi Consul- 
tatio, apud D'Achery, Spicileg. torn. i. 
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During the fourth and fifth centuries many works of 
diflFerent writers appeared in the defence of Christianity, 
and in the exposition of the errors of Paganism. 
About the year 320, Lactantius wrote his Divine In- 
stitutions, and Eusebius of Caesarea his Evangelical 
Preparation, and Evangelical Demonstration. Some 
years later St. Athanasius edited his two Treatises 
against the Gentiles, and on the Incarnation of the 
Word. In 345, Firmicus Maternus endeavoured to 
excite the emperors to the destruction of paganism, by 
presenting to them an awful picture of the crimes and 
immoralities of the idolaters : towards the close of the 
same year, St. Augustine, incited by the complaints of 
the pagans, that all the miseries of the age were to be 
attributed to Christianity, composed his great work, 
On the City oj God. St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, soon 
after refuted the work of the emperor Julian; and 
lastly, in the year 430, Theodoret published his Remedy 
for the Errors of Heathenism. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



THE CHURCH BEYOND THE ROMAN EMPIRE: AMONGST 

THE GERMANS : IN THE BRITISH ISLES : 

MUHAMMEDANISM* 



Section I. — Christianity in the east and 

AMONGST THE GERMANS. 

The people of Armenia, — the first who, as a nation, 
embraced the faith of Christ, — were indebted for their 
conversion to the zeal of St. Gregory the Illuminator, 
who was descended from the family of the Armenian 
kings, and was educated in Cappadocia. He returned 
to his native land towards the end of the third century, 
where, after a long imprisonment, he preached the 
Christian religion to his countrymen, and in a short 
time converted the king Tiridates, and the greater part 
of the nation. In 302, he was consecrated, at Csesarea, 
metropolitan of Armenia, by the bishop Leonteus. 
With the assistance of Greek and Syrian priests, he 
continued the conversion of the people, and fully 
established ecclesiastical order and discipline. But 
internal wars impeded the progress of religion. Some 
adhered obstinately to their ancient idolatry — others 
fell back from Christianity; and when the Persians, 
invited by treacherous Armenians, overran a large 
portion of the country in 368, destruction threatened 

* Agathangeli Acta S. Gregorii in Actis SS. Septbr.viu. 321-400; 
Mosis Chorcenensis Hist. Arm. ed. G. et W. Whiston, Arm. et Lat. 
Lond. 1736; History of Armenia, by F. Chamich, translated by J. 
Audall, Calcutta, 1827; Lebeau, Hist, du Bas Empire, rev. corr. et 
augmentee d'apres les historiens Orientaux, par M. de St. Martin, 
Paris, 1824-34; Acta Marty rum Orientalium ed. St. Evod. Asse- 
manus, Rome, 1748; Joh. Sim. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
Romae, 1726, fol. torn. ii. iii. 
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to root up the newly implanted religion. It was not 
however, destroyed ; but the total dependence of 
Armenia, as a province of Persia, from the year 390, 
and more particularly from the year 429, gave to the 
Persians every opportunity of oppressing the Christian 
religion, and of introducing in its place the Persian fire- 
worship. Jezdedscherd II, in 450, commanded the 
people of Armenia to receive the religion and the rites 
of Persia. Seveta hundred magi were sent into the 
country, with orders to raze to the earth all the 
churches that they should find there, or to convert 
them into fire-temples. The Christians opposed force 
to force ; but the superior power of their enemies pre- 
vailed: many suffered the death of martyrs, and the 
nation obtained in the struggle the free exercise of the 
Christian religion. Repeated oppressions and re- 
peated persecutions, in 482 and 497, provoked repeated 
resistance ; and in 564 , the attempt of the Persians to 
force upon the Christians the doctrines of Zoroaster 
produced a bloody war, during which Armenia was for 
years laid desolate. In the year 428, the Armenians 
received from the diligent zeal of their great patriarch, 
the holy Sahag, and of his friend the holy Mesrob, 
who formed the Armenian alphabet, a faithful transla- 
tion of the holy Scriptures. 

Christianity advanced, also, about the same time, 
amongst the people living north of Armenia, in the vallies 
of the Caucasus. As early as 326, the Faith of Christ 
was made known to the Iberians by a Christian female : 
from them the faith was transmitted to the Albanians, 
and to other tribes dwelling near them. The Lazi, the 
Tzanni, and the Albasgi, received the gospel through 
their connexion with the eastern parts of the Roman 
empire. 

The Christian religion had made great progress in 
the Persian empire, in the middle of the fourth century, 
particularly amongst the numerous Syrian tribes in the 
extreme provinces ; when the religious hatred of the 
fire- worshippers, and political animosity, which accused 
the Christians of a treasonable alliance with the eastern 
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unci tie year 43*X Scoa irw this twxxl 
the Xcscorass. wi-h tie s^i^cv ot the *io«at?rs* 
Bade thena-eires sa&ters of :hie Church :a IVrsia ; *nd. 
as no eccaeiioa berwaen them and the Greek* was 
apprehended, tier obtained, from toe pasan rulers of 
the country, prcceetioii and security. 

In Abysehua or Axumitic Ethiopia* a vouch ot T> re % 
named Frumentra*. opened the way for the introduction 
of Christianity. In 326. Frumentius «em to Alex- 
andria to inform St. Athanasius of the success *h:ch 
had attended his first efforts : the holy patriarch coa- 
seciated him the first bishop of the Ethiopians, and 
sent him hack to complete the work which he had so 
happily commenced. He fixed his see in the capital 
city. Axuma: he baptized the king Ai/ana* and in a 
short time converted to the faith the greater part of his 
subjects. The Church of Abyssinia continued in a 
state of subjection to the Church of Alexandria : it 
received ordinarily its metropolitans from the patriarch* 
and at a late period fell with its parent into the heresy 
of the Monophysites. The Nubians and the Blemians, 
in the sixth century, embraced Christianity, deformed, 
indeed, by the same heresy : their Church was also a 
filiation of the Church of Alexandria ; in the tenth 
century it ceased to exist, but the Church of Abyssinia 
continued through succeeding ages. 

In southern Arabia, in the kingdom of the Hamdscha- 
ren, or Homerites, the faith was planted by Theophilus, 
who had been sent thither by the emperor Constantius ; 
it was prevented from extending oyer the whole country 
only by the number and power of the Jews. At the 
beginning of the sixth century the Homerites were 
governed by a Jewish king, named Dunaan, who 
exerted himself unceasingly to extirpate Christianity ; 
and after the capture of the almost entirely Christian 
city Megran, in 523, he put to death, either by burning 
or decapitation, more than four thousand of its 
Christian inhabitants. The Abyssinian king, Elesbnnn, 
marched to the assistance of his brethren in the faith : 
he engaged and defeated the Jews under Damnan, in 
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the year 699 to 713, to degrade and to destroy it; 
but in the year 719 this persecution ceased, through 
the favour of the emperor Ivensunchi, and the priests, 
John and Kielie, restored the Church and the fear of 
God. The emperor placed statues of his five prede- 
cessors in the church, and his successor ordered 
many other churches to be erected. This history of 
Christianity in China is contained in the Chinese 
portion of the inscription : the Syriac part mentions 
the names of seventy persons who preached the faith of 
Christ in China after the year 636.* 

The religion of the ancient Germans was a simple 
and rude w T orship of nature and of the stars : together 
with the sun and the moon, trees, rivers, fountains, 
rocks, hills, and vallies, were the objects and scenes of 
their adoration. They practised augury, and pretended 
to foretell coming events by the flight of birds. In 
sacrifice they offered their first fruits ; they immolated 
to their gods animals, and more especially horses. 
They offered also human victims, particularly captives 
and malefactors, and the execution of the latter was 
esteemed by them a sacred act of religion. The most 
general veneration was given to those deities whose 
names have been preserved in designating the days of 
the w r eek — of Wodan, in whose honour Wednesday 
was dedicated ; of Thor, the god of thunder, who gave 
his name to Thursday; andFreia, or Hertha, the mother 
of the earth, whose memory was recorded in Friday. 

The Goths were the first of the Germans who 
surrendered themselves to the Christian religion. 
Sprung from the distant Scandinavian north, they 

* For a full description of thi3 monument, see Kircher s Cbina II- 
lustrata; Renaudot, Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine, 
Paris, 1718; Assemani, Biblioth. Orient, in. p. ii. 538; Deguigne's 
Essay on the Christians in China in the Seventh Century, 1769. The 
genuineness of this document, although formerly much disputed, can- 
not, as S. Martin (Lebeau vi. 69) remarks, now be questioned. Had 
it been, as it was asserted to have been, a forgery of the Jesuits, we 
must say that the Jesuits, in 1630, possessed a knowledge of the Nes- 
torian Church of Persia, which none of their contemporaries possessed, 
and which only a few since that period have obtained. 
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pressions under which the Italians suffered, during their 
sway, appear to have had no foundation in a difference 
of religion. Theodelinda, the daughter of the Duke of 
Bavaria, who went into Italy to be espoused to king 
Anthasis, was the means of propagating the true faith 
amongst many of the Lombards ; and the kings, Agilulf, 
Aripert, andGrimvald, succeeded in banishing Arianism 
for ever from their dominions. 

Thus the Franks were the only Germanic family that 
preserved the faith inviolate as they had received it. 
The Salic Franks had established themselves in the 
northern parts of the Roman Gaul. Their chieftain, 
Clovis, was baptised in 496, by Remigius, bishop of 
Rheims, in fulfilment of a vow which he had made in a 
battle with the Alemanni ; with him three thousand 
Franks declared themselves Christians. His conversion 
gained for him the friendship of the Roman Gauls, and 
of those who were subjected to the Arian West-Goths 
and Burgundians. He was enabled to extend his power 
over nearly the whole of Gaul, and at his death, in 51 1, 
he left to his sons an extensive and a powerful kingdom. 



SECTION II. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE BRITISH ISLES. — INTRODUC- 
TION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO IRELAND. — SAINT 
PATRICK. — SAINT COLUMBA, THE APOSTLE OF THE 
PICTS. — THE IRISH CHURCH.* 

Even before the mission of Palladius to Ireland, it is 
probable that Christian communities had been founded 

* S. Patricii, Opuscula, ed. Jac. Waraeus, Lond. 1658. — Confession 
of S. Patrick in Actis SS. Mart. ii. 517 ; and in a shorter form in W. 
Betham's Irish Antiquarian Researches, Dublin, 1826. — Probi (an Irish- 
man of the 10th century) VitaS. Patricii, in Bedae opp. ed. Basil. 1563, 
and in Colgan's Tria Thaumaturga (Patricius, Brigida, Columba) 
Lovan. 1647. The Tripartita (a Life of St. Patrick translated from 
Irish into Latin, also of the 10th century) in Colgan's Tria Thaum. 
Of less value, and of a later period, are the Lives II. III. IV. in Colgan's 
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named Armorica. His father, Calpurnius, was a deacon, 
his grandfather, Potitus, a priest. At the age of six- 
teen, he was seized by an Irish chieftain, who had made 
a descent upon the coast, and by him was taken away 
captive to Ireland. There he was doomed to tend the 
flocks and herds of his master. In his solitude, senti- 
ments of repentance for the offences of his youth, and 
deep feelings of devotion, were awakened within him. 
After six years of bondage, he found the means of escape, 
and returned to his native Gaul. He retired to Tours, 
and in the school and cloister of the holy bishop, St. Mar- 
tin, he applied himself during four years to acquire true 
Christian knowledge and perfection. From Tours he 
went back to his parents, and whilst in the house of his 
father received, in a vision of the night, the first call to 
his mission in Ireland. He did not, however, imme- 
diately follow this call, but visited, in the year 418, 
the newly ordained bishop of Auxerre, St. Germanus, 
who sent him, for his further improvement, to a clois- 
ter-school, probably to that on the island of Lerins. 
Thence he returned to St. Germanus ; and in the year 
431, by his command, and in company of a priest, 
whom the bishop sent to bear witness to his great 
merit, he travelled to Rome.* There he received the 
benediction of Pope Celestine, and full powers to preach 
the gospel in Ireland. On his journey from Rome, he 
heard of the death of Palladius ; and as the Irish mission 
was now in need of a bishop, he received the episcopal 
consecration at Eboria, the ancient name of Evreux. 



intended to signify that he was a native of the British island, for the 
inhabitants of the country round Boulogne, were called Britanni as 
early as the days of Pliny. 

* The journey of St. Patrick to Rome is mentioned not* only by 
Probus and other biographers, but also by Hericus, Vita S. Germ, 
i. 12. (in Actis Sanctorum, Julii, t. vii.) Hericus however wrote about 
the year 860. But as the Book of Armagh, and the Life of St. 
Patrick, contained therein, were written by the blessed Aidus, of 
Sletty, who died in 698, we have an authority for this journey in the 
seventh century. The silence of the Confession, in which St Patrick 
relates only those circumstances in which he beheld an especial Divine 
Providence, cannot be adduced as an authority against this journey. 
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But the most celebrated and the most numerous 
conversion was in Connaught, where St. Patrick arrived 
when the seven sons of a king and a large body of 
people had met there in assembly : he baptized the 
young princes and one hundred and twenty thousand 
of the people in the fountain of Enardhac.* From the 
year 439, he was aided by the co-operation of three 
bishops, Secundinus, Auxilius and Isserinus, whom he 
had before sent to Britain or to Gaul to receive conse- 
cration. The only one of the letters of St. Patrick, 
which has been preserved, appears to have been written 
in the earlier part of his labours : it is a circular epistle 
against Coroticus, a British chief, and his followers, 
who had made a predatory descent upon the Irish coast, 
and had violently borne away as captives many of the 
natives whom St. Patrick had baptized.f In this let- 
ter, he pronounces excommunication against the chief 
and his companions; and requests the faithful into 
whose hands the letter may fall, to read it in the pre- 
sence of the people and even of Coroticus himself. 
He remarks that the Roman and Gallic Christians sent 
large sums of money to redeem Christian captives from 
the power of the Franks, whilst he, Coroticus, carried 
on a detestable commerce with the members of Christ, 
that he might sell them to heathens. 

About the year 455, he erected a church upon land 
that had been presented to him in the district of Macha. 
Around this church arose the city of Ardmacha or 
Armagh, and as St. Patrick had there placed his see, 
this city became the ecclesiastical metropolis of all 
Ireland. Between Armagh and his beloved retreat at 
Saul, the holy bishop passed the remaining days of his 

Confessions, these Scots are spoken of as persecutors of the Chris- 
tians. It was not until about eighty or ninety years from this period 
that the appellation of Scots was given in common to all the Irish, 
and that the island was known by the name of Scotia. The present 
Scotland was not so called before the eleventh century. 

* See Usserii Antiquit. ed. Dublin, p. 865. 

f " De sanguine innocentium Christianorum, quos ego innumeros 
in Deo genui atque in Christo confirmavi, postera die qua Chrisma, 
neophyti in veste Candida flagrabat in fronte ipsorum." 
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sel. # The Picts as well as the Scots held St. Columba 
in the highest veneration. In 590, he returned to Ire- 

* Adamnan, a successor of St. Columba in the abbey of Hy, 
which he governed from 679 to 704, relates the following anecdote in 
his life of the saint. " Cronan, a bishop from the Irish province of 
M unster, once visited St. Columba, and through humility concealed 
his real dignity. On Sunday, St. Columba requested him to celebrate 
mass (Christi Corpus ex more conficere). He did so, and when he 
came to the breaking of the host, he called St Columba to him, to 
perform, as a priest, that rite with him (ut simul quasi duo presbyteri 
Dominicum pattern f ranger ent). St. Columba approached the altar, 
and looking upon Cronan in the face, said to him, ' Christ bless thee, 
my brother, do thou perform this alone, according to the episcopal rite : 
for now we know that thou art a bishop. Wherefore hast thou en- 
deavoured to conceal thyself from us, and to prevent us from paying to 
thee the honour that is due to thy rank.'" By the episcopal rite was 
understood the blessing which bishops gave to those who assisted at the 
sacrifice immediately after the breaking of the host, and before the 
separated particle was let to fall into the chalice. From this short 
narration, it will appear how unfounded is the assertion that St. 
Columba and his monks acknowledged no superiority of bishops over 
priests. Blumhardt, in his " History of Missions," and Munter, in his 
" Dissertation on the Ancient British Church " (in the Theological 
Studies, for 1833, p. 750), have copied this from Ledwich, Smith, and 
Jamieson, and what is more, they have made the monks of St Columba 
to have been Culdees. Here is a manifest anachronism, for the Culdees 
were not known in Scotland before the ninth, nor in Ireland before the 
tenth, century, nor were they ever in the most distant connexion with 
these or with any other monks. Munter adds, that Bede speaks of 
bishops who were ordained by the monks of Hy, and concludes (p. 749) 
" The abbots themselves were only priests, and the monks could not be 
of a higher rank. The priests therefore of Hy consecrated bishops 
whom they sent from their abbey." A most erroneous conclusion, for 
there could have been, as indeed there were, bishops amongit the 
monks, and that it was so at Hy, Usher has shewn (in his Antiquit. 
p. 701) from the annals of Ulster. Bishop Aidan, whom the monks of 
Hy sent from their monastery to convert the pagan Saxons, after he 
had been consecrated amongst them, founded the abbey of Lindisfarne, 
on the coast of Northumberland, after the model of the abbey of Hy. 
Of this abbey, Bede, in his Life of St. Cuthbert, says : " Regente mo- 
nasterium abbate, quern ipsi episcopi cum consilio fratrum elegerint, 
omnes presbyteri, diaconi, cantores, lectores, caeterique gracilis eccle- 
siastici monachicam per omnia, cum ipso episcopo regulam servant." 
The consecration of bishops among the Scots and Britons was remark- 
able for this, that it was generally performed (not in accordance with 
the canons) by one bishop. Thus it is said in the Life of St. Kentigern, 
of Glasgow, " Accito de Hibernia uno episcopo, more Britonum et 
Scotorum in episcopum ipsum consecrari fecerunt Mos enim in 
Britannia inoleverat in consecratione Pontificum, tantummodo capita 
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and through him with the whole Church, in a never in- 
terrupted communion. The schools in the Irish clois- 
ters were at this time the most celebrated in all the 
West ; and in addition to those which have been already 
mentioned, there flourished the schools of St. Finian of 
Clonard, founded in 530, and those of St. Cataldus, 
founded in 640. Whilst almost the whole of Europe 
was desolated by war, peaceful Ireland, free from the 
invasions of external foes, opened to the lovers of learn- 
ing and piety a welcome asylum. The strangers, who 
visited Ireland, not only from the neighbouring shores 
of Britain, but also from the most remote nations of 
the continent, received from the Irish people the most 
hospitable reception, a gratuitous entertainment, free 
instruction, and even the books that were necessary for 

tolam. Hib. Sylloge, Paris, 1669.) The primacy of the Church of 
Rome is sufficiently designated by those words of St. Columba : — 
" Caput orbis terrarum Ecclesiarum." Soon after this was written, in 
630, the Irish bishops sent a deputation to Rome, on occasion^of the 
controversies relative to the celebration of Easter ; for, as Cummian 
writes, " causae majores juxta decretum sy nodi cum ad caput urbium 
sint referendae." This synodical decree to which he alludes, is the 
canon ascribed to St. Patrick, " Si quae quaestiones in hac insula ori- 
antur, ad sedem apostolicam referantur." (Patricii opuscula). Usher, 
in his " Discourse on the Religion anciently professed by the Irish," 
gives this canon more at large, from the ancient codex of the church of 
Armagh. " Quaecunque causa valde difficilis exorta fuerit, atque 
ignota cunctis Scotorum gentium judiciis ad Cathedram archiepiscopi 
Hiberniensium (id est Patricii) atque hujus antistetis examinationem 
recte referenda. Si vero in illo cum suis sapientibus facile sanari non 
poterit, talis causa pradictae negotiationis ad sedem apostolicam decre- 
vimus esse mittendam, id est ad Petri Apostoli cathedram auctoritatem 
Romae urbis habentem. Hi sunt qui de hoc decreverunt, id est, Aux- 
ilius, Patricius, Secundinus, Benignus." But, as Lanigan remarks, 
the canon in this form must have been drawn up after the time of St. 
Patrick ; for the expression, "cuncta Scotorum gentium judicia" refers 
to Scottish Churches out of Ireland, which Churches did not exist until 
after the death of St Patrick. Irish ecclesiastics frequently in this age 
travelled to Rome, notwithstanding the length and the dangers of the 
journey : many instances may be found in Usher, as that (p. 920) of 
the abbot Dagan, who took to Rome the rule of St Molua, to submit 
it to the pope, St. Gregory the Great. Giraldus Cambrensis also, in 
his Life of St. David (in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, ii. 365), says: " Mos 
erat illis diebus Hybernensibus Romam peregre proficiscendo, aposto- 
lorum limina prae locis omnibus magis frequenta devoto labore visitare." 
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tirely separate themselves from society with females, 
but as they confided in the grace of Christ for strength 
to withstand temptation, they permitted the services of 
women in their household.* They were all Romans, 
(that is, descendants from the inhabitants of the former 
Roman provinces, as were St. Patrick and those com- 
panions of Palladius who remained in Ireland), or Franks, 
Britons or Scots. Of the second class of saints, which 
comprehends those who lived from 540 to 598, and 
which comprises three hundred persons, the smaller 
number is of bishops, the greater of priests, probably 
abbots and monks, as during this period the monas- 
teries of Ireland flourished in all their splendour. They 
all observed the same time in the celebration of Easter, 
and bore tonsures of the same form : but the liturgies 

* We may here shew the falsity of the assertions recently made, 
that in Ireland both bishops and priests were married. An example of 
a married priest or bishop in Ireland, down to the time of the English 
invasion, cannot be shewn. The allusion to the grandfather of St. 
Patrick, who was a priest (Giesler, Eccl. Hist i. 715), cannot have 
been seriously intended ; for there have been thousands of priests and 
bishops in the church, who have had sons before their ordination. To 
learn how severely celibacy was enforced among the Irish clergy, see 
the Panitentiale of the Irish abbot Cummian, in the Bibliot Max. PP. 
xii. 42 : " Si clericus aut monachus postquam se Deo voverit ad seecu- 
larem habitum re versus fuerit, aut uxorem duxerit, decern annis pceni- 
teat, tribus ex his in pane et aqua et nunquam postea in conjugio copu- 
letur. Quod si noluerit, S. Sy nodus vel sedes apostolica separavit eos 
a communione et con vocation ibus Catholicorum." Persons who were 
married before their ordination, were bound to live a life of chastity. 
See the 20th canon in the " liber de poenitentiarum mehsura taxanda" 
of St. Columba, in the Bibliot. Max. PP. xii. 21. To the same in- 
tent is the 12th canon of the Pcenitentiale, which was found with a 
missal at Bobbio (Mabillon, Museum Italicura, torn, i.), and which most 
probably came from Ireland. When, therefore, in the 6th canon of 
the so-called Synod of Patrick, Auxilius and Isserinus, mention is 
made of the wives of clerics, we are to understand only the inferior 
clerics (" quicunque clericus ab ostiario ad sacerdotem sine tunica visus 
fuerit, &c. ; et uxor ejus, si non velato capite ambulaverit, par iter," &c.) 
Lanfranc knew nothing of married priests in Ireland, or certainly he 
would not have omitted them in his account of abuses prevalent in that 
country. The married bishops of the twelfth century, to whom Giesler 
alludes, were laymen without any orders, who, being descended from 
noble and powerful families, had, contrary to all law and right, intruded 
themselves into the see of Armagh. St. Bernard, in his Life of St. 
Mai achy, calls them, viri uxorati et absque ordinibus, literati tauten. 
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Armagh, possessed no jurisdiction over their suffragan 
prelates : theirs was no more than a distinction of 
honour. Until the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Armagh was the only real metropolitan Church in 
Ireland. 



SECTION III. 



THE BRITISH CHURCH. — CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO- 
SAXONS. — THE FIRST AGES OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 
CHURCH.* 

Melancholy is the contrast with the flourishing con- 
dition of the Irish Church that is presented to us by 
the state of decay and oppression, in which at this 
period we find the Church of Britain. The devout 
Gildas has left to us a strongly coloured picture of the 
degeneracy and corruption of the people, and of the 
disgraceful lives of the clergy in the first half of the 
sixth century : he tells us that amongst the latter there 
were many avaricious and wicked men, priests, who 
seldom offered the adorable sacrifice ; who seldom stood 
before the holy altars with pure hearts ; who visited 
their churches only for the sake of lucre ; and who, by 
the viciousness of their lives, gave to the people the 
worst of examples: that amongst the bishops there 
were many worldly-minded men, who disgraced and 
disturbed -the Churches which they were appointed to 
rule. Severe, but not unmerited, was the judgment 
that was inflicted upon the Britons and their Church, 
first by the swords of the Picts and Scots, and later by 

* Gilds Sapientis Epistola, in Gales Scriptores Histor. Britann. 
Oxon. 1691, torn. i. ; Bedae Verier. Eccl. Hist. Gentis Anglorum, ed. 
J. Smith, Cantab. 1722; The Saxon Chronicle, with a translation, by 
J. Ingram, London, 1823-4? ; Eddii Vita S. Wilfridi, Ep. Eborac. in 
Gale's Scriptores, i. 40 et seqq. 

J. Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, Newcastle, 1806, 
2 vols. 
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Whilst the Britons, occupied by internal dissensions 
and wars, opposed only a feeble resistance to the de- 
structive invasions of the Northern Picts and Scots, 
two Jutish chieftains with their followers, invited by 
the British king Vortigern, landed in Britain, in the 
year 450. They encountered and defeated the northern 
invaders, and returned to the Isle of Thanet, which had 
been allotted to them as a residence. They soon, how- 
ever, passed from their narrow abode ; and being en- 
forced by new comers from Holstein, Schleswig, Jut- 
land and Friesland, these German plunderers, in the 
course of 150 years, made themselves masters of the 
largest and best portion of Britain. They drove and 
confined the natives who would not submit to their 
sway, to the mountains of the west. The long and 
bloody wars which now arose between the Christian 



consecrated by St. Augustin, and was composed of the clergy and the 
three abbots of his diocese. They were for a time interrupted by the 
confusion occasioned by a murder committed by the king of Glamorgan, 
on the person of a relative or rival. The bishop and the synod ex- 
communicated the murderer, and placed his kingdom under a kind of 
interdict (" depositis crucibus ad terram et cymbalis versis ") until he 
should subject himself to penance. Another remarkable monument of 
the same church is a Litany of Saints, which Mabillon, who published 
it in Vet. Analecta, p. 168, rightly conjectures to belong to the seventh 
century, as the last of the saints therein named died before the year 
650. He supposes it to have belonged to an Anglo-Saxon church, as 
one of its petitions runs thus, " Ut clerum et plebem Anglorura con- 
servare digneris, Te rogamus," &c. But in this he is wrong : the 
litany more probably belonged to a British church which was subject 
to the Anglo-Saxons, as Dr. Lingard, Antiquities, &c ii. 362, suggests. 
An Anglo-Saxon saint is not named in the whole litany, for the 
Augustinus is proved, from the place which the name occupies, to be the 
great bishop of Hippo. Besides the saints who are honoured through- 
out the whole Church, we here find saints of Ireland, Britain, and 
Bretagne : amongst the Irish are, Patrick, Carnech, Brendan, Petranus, 
Columkille, and Briget : amongst thos« of Bretagne, Samson, Briocus, 
Judicael and others ; of those of Britain are, Gildas, Paternus, and 
many others less known. Amongst the confessors are the Popes Leo 
and Silvester; and in the number of the martyrs, the Roman im- 
mediately follow those of the apostolic age. The Roman saints occur 
in great numbers. Of the saints of Gaul only Hilary and Martin are 
mentioned. St. German us of Auxerre occurs amongst the saints of 
Britain, on account of his great labours in the British Church. Only 
two oriental saints, two martyrs, are named in the litany. 
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He lost not, however, his object from view ; and when 
raised to the chair of St. Peter, he purchased several 
captive Anglo-Saxon youths, whom he placed in monas- 
teries, where they were instructed in the doctrines of 
Christianity. In the year 595, he sent the abbot 
Augustin with fourteen Roman religious as mission- 
aries to Britain. But the difficulty of acquiring the 
language, and the description which had been presented 
to them of the ferocity and cruelty of the Anglo- 
Saxons, shook the resolution of the missionaries. St. 
Augustin returned from Lerins in Gaul to Rome, to 
represent to the pontiff the hopelessness of their under- 
taking. Happily for England, the holy Pope remained 
unmoved : he exhorted, conjured St. Augustin and his 
companions to continue their journey ; he recommended 
them to the protection of the king and bishops of France, 
and requested the latter to provide them with interpre- 
ters. St. Augustin and his monks landed in 597 on 
the Isle of Thanet, at the same place where, a century 
and a half before, the two brother chieftains, Hengist 
and Horsa, first touched the British shores. Ethelbert, 
the king of Kent, who was then recognized as Bretwalda 
by the other Saxon kings, had married Bertha, the 
daughter of the French monarch. She had brought 
with her from her native country, Luidhard, a Christian 
bishop, who practised the rites of his religion in a 
church which had been preserved near Canterbury, 
since the time of the Romans. Although the king was 
not ignorant of the Christian religion, he received the 
messengers of the Gospel in the open air, as he had 
been taught to apprehend in any other place the magic 
spells of the Roman priests. These appeared before 
him in solemn procession, bearing a silver cross and an 
image of Christ, in whose honour they sung hymns in 
alternate choirs as they approached the king. To the 
exposition of the object of his coming made by St. 
Augustin, Ethelbert replied, that on account of their 
alluring, but to him new and insecure, promises, he 
would not forbid his people to embrace the faith, and 
promised him, moreover, freedom and protection as 
long as the missionaries should preach in his kingdom. 
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his clergy, and a cloister to be erected out of the city 
for the Roman monks. According to the prudent 
counsel of the pope, the pagan temples were not de- 
stroyed ; but as soon as the natives had embraced Chris- 
tianity they were converted into churches, by being 
sprinkled with holy water, and by the erection of altars 
in which the relics of martyrs were deposited. The feasts 
with which the pagan Anglo-Saxons had been wont to 
commence their festivals and sports were not abolished 
or prohibited, but were changed into feasts of thanks- 
giving, which were celebrated in honour of the true God, 
on the days of the dedication of their churches, or on 
the festivals of the saints whose relics were preserved 
within them. For the more distant parts of Kent, the 
metropolitan consecrated his disciple Justus, who placed 
his episcopal see at Rochester. 

Into the neighbouring kingdom of Essex, of which 
the king, Sabercth, was a nephew of Ethelbert, the 
missionaries found an easy entrance. M ellitus baptized 
the king in 604, and was consecrated the first bishop 
of London, which was at that early age a populous and 
flourishing city. But when in 616, Ethelbert and Sa- 
bercth both passed after a short interval to the grave, 
the prospects of Christianity in both kingdoms became 
lowering and gloomy. Eadbald, the son of Ethelbert, 
who had continued in idolatry, took the widow of his 
father for his wife,* and his wicked example was the 
occasion of fall to many of his subjects. The three 
sons of Sabercth had contemned the Christian faith, 
and had continued in the ancient idolatry, but required 
of the bishop Mellitus that he would permit them to 
approach to the holy table. He of course indignantly 
reftised, whereupon they banished him from their ter- 
ritories. In company with Justus, he withdrew to 
Gaul; and even Laurence, archbishop of Canterbury, 
whom St. Augustin had ordained as his successor, en- 
tertained serious thoughts of leaving the island. But 
on the morning after he had formed his resolution, he 



* Not Bertha, but a second wife of Ethelbert. 
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Edilberga, her children, and the bishop, sought a re- 
treat in Kent, where Paulinus succeeded to the see 
of Rochester, and the newly-converted Northumbrians, 
being deprived of all spiritual assistance, fell back into 
paganism. In the mean time, Oswald, the son of 
Adelfried, the brother and predecessor of Edwin, had, 
during his exile in Ireland, professed himself a Christian. 
At the head of a small band of Saxons who had col- 
lected around him, he marched against Ceadwalla. 
Before the battle, he and his followers prostrated them- 
selves before a cross of wood, that had been hastily 
erected, to implore the aid of the God of the Christians. 
He attacked and defeated Ceadwalla, and placed him- 
self in undisputed possession of the kingdom of North- 
umbria. He immediately applied to the Irish prelates 
with whom he had been acquainted, and requested 
them to send to him a bishop for the conversion of his 
subjects. They consecrated and sent to him Aidan, an 
Irish monk of the abbey of Hy,* to whom Oswald 
assigned the isle of Lindisfarne, on the coast of Ber- 
nicia, as the seat of his bishopric. The diocese of 
Aidan extended as far as Scotland, and embraced the 
diocese of York, which Paulinus had abandoned, and 
which Aidan and his successors continued to govern 
for thirty years, but without the name of metropoli- 
tans, f As he was, at the beginning of his mission, 



* Aidan was not, as Lingard and Lappenberg (Hist of England, 
i. 154) suppose, a Scotchman, but an Irishman, and as such he is 
named in the Irish annals and calendaries. The great majority of the 
monks of Hy were at this period Irishmen. Oswald did not find an 
asylum amongst the Scotch, who were so hostile to his nation and 
family, but amongst the friendly Irish ; and the majores natu Scotorum, 
to whom, as Bede says, Oswald applied, were consequently Irish bishops 
and abbots. The assembly in which the mission of Aidan was de- 
termined, as well as his consecration, which could not have been 
performed without the consent of his abbot Segenius, may have well 
taken place in the abbey of Hy. 

f " Recedente Paulino, Eboracensis ecclesia per xxx. annos proprium 
non habuit episcopum, sed Lindisfarnensis ecclesia praesules, Aidan us 
Finanus, Colmanus et Tuda, Nordanhembrorum provincial administra- 
runt Pont ili cat um." Simeon Dunelmensis, epist. ad Hug. de Archiep. 
Eboracen. in Twysden, Scriptores x. 
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from the sixth century, when the succession was re- 
stored, to the year 646, when St. Amandus II removed 
from Strasburg to Maestricht, we know the names of 
only two bishops. After Rothar, who succeeded St. 
Amandus at Strasburg, there followed two Irish pre- 
lates, Arbogast and Florentius. They seem to have 
come from Ireland with king Dagobert, who in his 
youth had fled to Ireland to seek an asylum from his 
enemies. 

At Spiers, formerly called Augusta Nemetum, a 
bishopric was founded by Jesse, who had been sent 
there by the Roman see, and whose name is found 
among the subscriptions to the council of Sardica. The 
province of Germania Prima comprised the bishoprics 
of Strasburg, Spiers, and Worms (Civitas Vangionum), 
under the metropolitan of Mentz or Mayence. The 
bishops of Germania Prima are first mentioned by St. 
Hilary of Poitiers, when in 358 he addressed to them 
his work On Synods. The Church of Spiers, like so 
many others of its contemporaries, was swept away by 
the whirlwind of emigration; for between Jesse and 
Athanasius, who lived in the seventh century, we hear 
of no bishop of Spiers. The beginnings of the Church 
of Mentz are uncertain, and until the year 546 nothing 
is known of its bishops but a doubtful series of names. 
St. Aureus, indeed, who according to the Roman mar- 
tyrology was burnt, together with his sister Justina, and 
many other Christians, in the church at Mentz, in 451, 
is supposed to have been bishop of that city. The 
memory of the bishop Sidonius, who lived about the 
year 547, has been preserved in the panegyric composed 
in his honour by the poet Venantius Fortunatus. 

The Church of Triers, or Treves, was founded at the 
end of the third, or in the beginning of the fourth, cen- 
tury, by Maternus, Eucharius, and Valerius. It appears 
that these three missionaries were sent from Rome, 
whence arose the saying that they had been sent by the 
apostle St. Peter. Maternus left Triers to preach to the 
Ubieri and the Eburoni : he was the founder of the see at 
Tongres, and, lastly, bishop of Cologne, where he died. 

VOL. II. G 
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Tournay : he was followed by Eleutherius, who, after 
the baptism of Clovis, returned with his community to 
Tournay, and converted a great number of the pagans. 
The successor of Eleutherius was St. Medardus, who had 
before been bishop of Noyon : from his time to the year 
1146, the two Churches continued united. At Arras, 
St. Remigius, in 500, placed St. Vedastus as the first 
bishop of that see. St. Vedastus joined with Arras the 
see of Cambray, and the two Churches formed but one 
see until the year 1093; but, about the year 545, St. 
Vedulf left Arras to reside at Cambray, from which city 
the bishops thenceforth took their title. 

St. Amandus, who has been mentioned above as 
bishop of Strasburg, undertook, in the year 630, to 
convert the pagan populations of Belgium; but as he 
soon remarked that he could make but little impression 
on these rude and wild adorers of idols, he obtained 
from king Dagobert a decree, in virtue of which, all, 
without distinction, were to be baptized. Amandus 
employed this command of the king only to gain a 
hearing amongst the infidels, for he possessed too much 
of the true spirit of the gospel, not to despise force or 
coercion in the labours of his mission, and he had to 
thank not this royal decree, but the patience and heroic 
perseverance with which he encountered the most ob- 
stinate opposition and cruelties, even after his own com- 
panions had forsaken him, for the blessing that attended 
his preaching in the conversion of the countries around 
Tournay and Ghent. He founded a monastery at Ghent, 
built a church at Antwerp, and in obedience to the will 
of king Siegbert II, undertook, in 646, the government 
of the diocese of Maestricht. Dispirited by the opposi- 
tion of some of his clergy, who refused to practise the 
discipline which he had introduced, he, three years later, 
implored permission from Pope Martin to resign his 
bishopric. The pope's reply was an exhortation to him 
not to think of abandoning his Church ; whereupon he 
went to Rome and obtained in person his request from 
the pope. He died in 684 at the abbey of Elnones. 

Contemporary with Amandus, the holy Audomar or 
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SECTION VI. 

MUHAMMEDISM AND ITS FOUNDER.* 

Whilst thus in the most distant West the Christian 
religion displayed its victorious power, whilst flourishing 
Churches arose where a short time before all things lay 
buried in the confused and dark night of paganism, 
counsels of God of another kind were fulfilling in the 
East. A more powerful rival of Christianity, and one 
prepared for the conflict, now arose in the Arabian pen- 
insula, and went irresistably onwards to . the twofold 
destinv which God had marked out for it — the chastise- 
ment of the degenerate and corrupted Christians of thfc 

man of the country, named Fricarius, who had been instructed by 
them, built for them a monastery, in which they all three passed the 
remainder of their lives. Rantic, Kilian, and Bolcan (Vulganius), a 
bishop, preached in Belgic Gaul about the year 650. Another Kilian, 
or Chillen, taught, in 628, in Artois; and a few years later, Fiacre 
founded a monastery at Breuil, in the diocese of Meaux ; and in 644, 
the famed St. Fursey built an abbey at Lagny, near Paris. His 
brothers, Foil Ian and Ultan, being invited by St. Gertrude, abbess of 
Neville, into Brabant, built there a monastery for their countrymen, at 
Fosse, in the neighbourhood of Neville. Towards the end of the 
century, an Irishman, St. Erhard, who had been bishop of Ardagh, in 
his own country, penetrated as far as Bavaria : he preached chiefly at 
Katisbon, where he died. Another, named Wiro, who had been con- 
secrated bishop in Rome, went in the time of Pepin from Heristal, and 
obtained from him a residence at Odilienburg, in the territory of 
Luttich. His countryman, Dysihod, erected, about the same time, a 
Benedictine abbey, not far from Crewznach. 

* Alcorani Textus universus, edidit Lud. Marraccius, Patav. 1698, 
fol. — Albulfeda, De Vita et Rebus gestis Mahomedis, ed. Jo. Gagnier, 
Oxon. 1723. — Abu Zacarja Jahja En-Navavi, Vitee illustrium Virorum, 
ed. H. F. Wiistenfeld, Gotting. 1832. — La Vie de Mahomet, par J. 
Gagnier, Amsterdam, 1732, 2 vols. 

C. Forster, Mahometan ism Unveiled, Lond. 1829, 2 vols. — Reinaud, 
Description des Monumens Musulmans du Cabinet de M. Le Due de 
Blacas, Paris, 1828, 2 vols. — G. Sale, Preliminary Discourse, prefixed 
to his English translation of the Koran, London, J 764, vol. i. 

Since the publication of this history, Professor Dollinger has written 
a masterly work on the " Religion of Muhaninied." See the Dublin 
Review, No. xiii. August, 1839. 
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those countries where it was first spread and flourished 
the earliest — in Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and the 
north of Africa. 

The Sacred Scriptures contain strikingly prophetic 
declarations of the great and world-involving destinies 
which were reserved for the Arabian nation, on account 
of its descent from Ismael, the son of Abraham. These 
declarations are contained in the promises made to the 
patriarch Abraham and to Agar, respecting their son, 
Ismael. It was foretold to Abraham, that from him a 
mighty people should arise, and that in him all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed. This prophecy 
divided itself into two parts, or into two classes of pro- 
mises to the two sons of the patriarch ; of these pro- 
mises, the one class, the higher and the spiritual, fell to 
the true son, Isaac the son of promise, — and were the 
ground of the never-ending covenant that was made 
with him : the other class of lower, temporal, earthly 
promises, (which, however, were the effects of a cove- 
nant), was the lot of Ismael, the son of the hand-maid, 
— that from him a great nation should spring. The 
promises made to the two brothers, were, until the par- 
ticular, inheritance of Isaac came to him, concurrent; 
and, in the parallel histories of the Jewish and Arabian 
people, were fulfilled, in a manner that must appear ex- 
traordinary. As from Isaac, through Jacob, sprung 
the twelve patriarchs, the fathers of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, so from Ismael, according to the Divine pro- 
mise (Genesis xxv. 16), were born the princes of twelve 
tribes or nations. As the twelve tribes of Ismael pos- 
sessed the land of Canaan, in virtue of the promises to 
Isaac, so the dwelling place of the twelve tribes of the 
Ismaelite Arabians, according to the prophecy respect- 
ing Ismael, (Genesis xvi. 12), " that he should pitch his 
tents over against all his brethren," extended along the 
confines of Canaan, from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. 
In both nations, notwithstanding their frequent turn- 
ings to idols, the patriarchal belief in the One God of 
Abraham was preserved. Both nations preserved the 
seal of the covenant made by the Almighty with their 
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with her son to the glories of paradise. By a strange 
anachronism, M uhammed appears to have confounded 
her with Miriam, the sister of Moses and of Aaron, as 
he on one occasion calls her the sister of Aaron. 

After the death of Muhammed, many of the Arabian 
tribes fell from the religion of this dreaded prophet. 
But their desertion was soon chastised, and the return 
of these faithless men to Islam, and obedience to the 
successor of Muhammed, was forced by many a bloody 
combat. Then commenced external conquests. Syria 
and Palestine were subdued, and compelled to receive 
the religion, and obey the power, of the Moslems, in 
639, Egypt in 640, and Persia in 65 1 . All those who 
embraced Islam were admitted to the rights and privi- 
leges of the victors. 

Of the condition of the Christians under their Mu- 
hammedan rulers, we have scarcely any information: 
the Moslem historians, in their haughty contempt of all 
unbelievers, are almost silent on this subject ; and it is 
well known how barren are all the sources of the 
Christian history of the east during the seventh cen- 
tury. According to Elmakyn, Muhammed gave letters 
of peace and security to Christians even of Arabia ; but 
this is to be understood only of the Nestorians of Ne- 
gran, for whom the Nestorian patriarch, Jesuiab II, 
purchased this favour by a present of two thousand 
garments. In this letter they were promised a free ex- 
frcise of their religion, exertion from military service, 
and the permission to restore their churches, even with 
the assistance of the Moslems. A tribute, of which 
priests and monks were free, of four drachmas on the 
poor and twelve on the rich, was levied on the laity.* 

* The so-called will of Muhammed, which the capuchin missionary, 
Pacificus Scaliger, received from the Carmelites in Palestine, and which 
was printed at Paris in 1630, and several times later, as well as another 
document which Muhammed is said to have given to the monks and 
other Christians of Mount Sina, bear upon them every sign of in- 
vention. In the chief points they agree with the letter given to the 
Christians of Negran, but they contain so many more and such greater 
privileges, that, as Tychsen remarks, the condition of the Christians 
would have been better than that of the Muhammedans. 
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Other Christians of Arabia also obtained an assurance 
of protection from M uhammed by the payment of a 
yearly tribute. But at his death, he left to his succes- 
sors the injunction not to tolerate two religions in Ara- 
bia. The caliph Omar, therefore, expelled the Christians 
from Dumeh, and probably also from Negran : those 
from the latter place appear to have passed into Persia. 
Christianity disappeared, it is uncertain for how long, 
entirely from Arabia. In the conquered countries the 
lot of the Christians was unequal : in many places they 
were obliged to surrender their churches ; at Damascus 
they were permitted to retain only seven. The erection 
of new churches and cloisters was prohibited, that the 
service of God might cease with his temples. The con- 
dition of the Nestorians in Persia, and of the Jacobites 
in Egypt, appears to have been the most favoured. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 



THE SCHISMS AND HERESIES TO THE END OF THE 

FOURTH CENTURY. 



Section I. — the schism of the donatists.* 

This schism, which in its consequences and duration 
surpassed most others, sprung in its origin from per- 
sonal animosity. Two Numidian bishops, Secundus of 
Tigisis, and Donatus of Casa Nigra, uniting with some 
discontented persons at Carthage, formed a party against 
Mensurius, the bishop of that city, and his deacon 
Cecilian. By their accusations, that Mensurius had 
delivered up the sacred volumes to the idolaters, in the 
persecution of Diocletian, and that he had, through his 
deacon, denied all succour to the Christians, who were 
languishing in prison, they caused a schism in the Car- 
thaginian Church, about the year 306. But when, after 
the death of Mensurius, Cecilian was chosen to succeed 
him, their separation came to an open rupture. Cecilian 
was consecrated before the arrival, and without the co- 
operation (which was not at all required by the canons) , 
of the Numidian bishops, by Felix of Aptunga. The 
seventy Numidian bishops, when they arrived at Car- 
thage, found there a small party who were hostile to 

* S. Optati Milevetensis, De Schismate Donatistarum, lib. vii. ed. 
L. E. Dupin, Paris, 1700. — Monumenta Vetera ad Donatist. Hist. 
pertinentia, in Dupin, edition of S. Optatus. — The writings of St 
Augustin against Parmenius, Cresconius, Petilianus, Gaudentius : also 
his books, De Baptismo ; Ad Catholicos Epistola contra Donatistas ; 
Breviculus Collatiomim contra Donatistas ; Ad Donatistas post colla- 
tionem Carthag. ; De gestis cum Emerito Donatista ; collected in the 
ninth volume of the Benedictine edition of his works. 

Historia Donatistarum ex Norisianis Schedis excerpta, in H. Nor- 
risii Opp. ed. a P. et H. Balleriniis, Veron. 1752, torn. iv. 
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their friends, — wild troops of peasants and of emanci- 
pated slaves, who were enthusiastic to a degree of frenzy 
for the cause of the Donatists, and who served them as 
body-guards. The desire of martyrdom in this sect was 
nothing less than madness : to be slain by pagans or 
Catholics was to be crowned as martyrs. They provoked 
the former and conjured the latter to slay them ; and, 
when they could find none to confer this favour upon 
them, they would cast themselves down precipices, into 
fire or into torrents. They naturally would not spare 
the lives of others more than their own ; and with the 
cry, " For the honour of God," they would attack during 
the night and burn the houses of the Catholic priests, 
and wound and murder the inmates. 

To possess, like the Catholic Church, a centre of 
unity, and an imaginary successor of St. Peter, the 
bishops of the schism sent an African, named Victor, to 
Rome, as the chief bishop of the Donatists. But their 
attempts to establish themselves abroad all proved abor- 
tive. In the north of Africa, they were numerous and 
powerful, especially after the permission granted by 
Constantine, in 32 1 , to the exiled bishops to return, and 
his command to the Catholics to treat their adversaries 
with patience and forbearance. The chief of the sect, 
after the premature death of M ajorinus, their bishop of 
Carthage, was Donatus the Great, a man of high talent, 
and to whom his adherents were so attached, that they 
openly called themselves the party of Donatus, and were 
accustomed to swear by his name. Under the sons of 
Constantine the extravagances of the Circumcelliones, 
who had become intolerable to their own bishops, called 
for severe measures from the civil power : the count 
Taurinus, who was sent against them, in 346, brought 
many of them to execution. Paullus and Macarius were 
then commissioned by Constans to go amongst them, 
and to endeavour to allure the poorer of them by gifts 
of money. When Donatus, the bishop of Bagajae, col- 
lected his Agonistics against Macarius, the soldiers, who 
had been given as a guard to the latter, proceeded to 
acts of violence : many Donatists were slain ; two bishops 

h 2 
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bate, and each claimed to be the only true Catholic 
Church. The spirit of schism, which had called the sect 
into existence, grew so powerfully with it as it ad- 
vanced, that, according to the testimony of St. Augus- 
tine, in Numidia alone, where the Donatists were indeed 
the most numerous, and where they formed the great 
majority of the inhabitants, their different parties could 
not be enumerated. Towards the close of the fourth 
century, they had four hundred bishops in Africa. A 
law of the Emperor Honorius, in 405, occasioned by the 
renewed violences of the Circumcelliones, commanded 
these men, under the severest penalties, to reunite them- 
selves with the Catholic Church ; and as, at the same 
time, St. Augustin wearied not in combating against 
the Donatists with all the power of his mighty mind, 
and had brought into the clearest light their subterfuges 
and sophisms, many of them returned to the Church. 
In the year 4 1 1 , a conference, at which there were pre- 
sent two hundred and eighty-six Catholic, and two 
hundred and seventy-nine Donatist, bishops, was held 
at Carthage, at the command of the emperor, and under 
the superintendence of the praetor, Marcellinus. The 
Catholic bishops pledged themselves, in the event of re- 
union, to receive the Donatist bishops with all their 
ecclesiastical dignities, — an act of self-denial which was 
met with pride and contempt. " The sons of the martyrs 
can have nothing to do with the race of traditors," was 
the scornful reply, that had been before returned to the 
Catholic offers of peace. By endless evasions, and petty 
contrivances, the Donatists sought to defer, or entirely 
to avoid, the principal subjects of controversy. At 
length St. Augustin was enabled to refute the dogmati- 
cal proposition which his adversaries finally advanced : 
he proved that the Church, by the unavoidable tolerance 
of wicked men, had not thereby forfeited its character 
of sanctity, truth, and Catholicity. At the conclusion 
of the conference, Marcellinus declared that the Do- 
natists had fc been defeated, and ordered that the laws 
against them should be put into full execution. Another 
and a more decisive law of the year 413, produced the 
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by antecedent circumstances, requires that we should 
treat of it with more historical exactness. The circle 
of errors against this fundamental dogma of Chris- 
tianity had not yet been run round. With the heresies, 
which, maintaining the abstract unity of the Divine 
essence, denied the eternal and immanent self-revela- 
tion of God, the self-division into three personalities, 
we must now associate a new heresy; which, basing 
itself on the personal distinction of the Son from the 
Father, endeavoured to establish between them a dif- 
ference of nature and of essence. Already some per- 
sons in the Church, misled either by their Platonizing 
philosophy, or by their polemical zeal against the im- 
pugners of a personal distinction in the Trinity, or, 
again, by the innocent but imprudent use of too general 
expressions, had extended the distance between the 
Father and the Son, — had designated the Son as a 
creature, and had spoken of his origin as dependant on 
the will of the Father. As we have already seen, 
Dionysius of Alexandria retracted his earlier equivocal 
expressions, and declared his belief to be in perfect 
unison with the faith of the Church : but soon after 
him, another teacher, Lucian, a priest of Antioch, ap- 
pears to have taught to his numerous scholars, doc- 
trines which required only development to present 
themselves as one of the most dangerous heresies that 
had yet opposed the dogma of the Church. 

One of the scholars of Lucian, the learned and 
highly gifted, but proud and arrogant, Lybian, Arius, 
a priest of Alexandria, nurtured this germ into ma- 
turity. His doctrine was this : the Son sprung not 
from the nature of the Father, but was created from 
nothing : he had, indeed, an existence before the world, 

Fragments of the writings of Arius, in the works of Theodoret, SS. 
Athanasius and Epiphanius. 

Travasa, Storia Critica della Vita di Arrio, Venezia, 1746. — Mohler, 
Athanasius der Gr. und die Kirche seiner Zeit, besonder im Kampfe 
mit dem Arianismus (Athanasius the Great, and the Church in his 
Times, more especially in the contest with Arianism), 2 parts, Mayence, 
1827. — Hermant, Vie de S. Athanase, Paris, 1671, 2 vols. 4to. — Maim- 
bourg, Histoire de l'Arianisme, Paris, 1675. 
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The opposition of Arius to the faith of the Church, 
first appeared when he publicly attacked the doctrines 
of his bishop, Alexander, on the eternal generation of 
the Son from the essence of the Father, and the perfect 
equality of his nature with that of the eternal Father. 
After many fruitless attempts to induce him to retract 
his errors, he and his already numerous followers were 
condemned in a synod of one hundred bishops, held at 
Alexandria, in the year 32 1 : he was, moreover, de- 
graded from his priestly dignity, and excommunicated. 
Whilst Alexander received from many parts of the 
Church, the assurance that his proceedings against 
Arius were in every respect justifiable, and that his 
faith was the faith of the Church, the heresiarch se- 
cured to himself the approbation and protection of 
many oriental bishops ; of Eusebius of Nicomedia, Pau- 
linus of Tyre, Athanasius of Anazarbe, and others. Of 
these, some partook fully of his opinions, others he 
gained by presenting to them a modified system of his 
doctrines. By saying that the Son was created from 
nothing, he excluded the idea of a pre-existing matter, 
or of an emanation from the Divine essence : he was 
brought forth by the will of the Father, before all time, 
as a perfect God, the only-begotten ; unchangeable, not 
in his nature, but by the good government of his will, 
which was foreseen by the Father. Even the learned 
Eusebius of Csesarea, who was at this time with his 
friend Eusebius of Nicomedia, wrote his book entitled 
Thalia, and declared for Arius. A synod held in Bythinia 
favoured the Arian doctrines : the contest now became 
more vehement, and even the pagans introduced upon 
their theatres, as fit subjects for ridicule, these disputes 
of the Christians. In the meantime, Constantine be- 
came (in 324) lord of the east. At first he imagined 
that the controversy might be terminated, by sending 
amongst the disputants Osius, the bishop of Cordova, 
with an epistle, in which he designated the points of 
difference as an unnecessary and trivial contest about 
words. But in vain. Another synod was called at 
Alexandria, in which, in the presence and with the ap- 
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usual tactics of their party, they gave to these Catholic 
sounding formularies an Arian interpretation : for some 
time after, when interrogated what they understood 
by the expression, " the Word is of God," they replied 
that no more was understood by it, than by the words 
of the apostle, that " all things are of God." 

The bishops, Marcellus of Ancyra, Asclepas of Gaza, 
Lucius of Adrianople, Paul of Constantinople, and many 
others who had been again exiled by the Eusebians, 
now fled with St. Athanasius to the pontiff Julius, and 
were by him declared innocent and orthodox, in a synod 
held in Rome, in 343. A second general council, which 
the two emperors, Constans and Constantius, assembled 
at Sardica in Illyria, in 347, was intended by them to 
give peace to the Church. Eusebius of Nicomedia had 
died bishop of Constantinople : but his party was not 
weakened by his death. The majority of the seventy 
oriental bishops who met at Sardica belonged to that 
party, whilst fear of the emperor Constantius, and the 
violence of the Eusebians, held the orthodox prelates in 
awe. The hundred western bishops, at whose head was 
the venerable Osius, now ninety years of age, the legate 
of the pope to the council, were united amongst them- 
selves and in their defence of the Nicene doctrines : 
only five, amongst whom were Ursacius, bishop of Sin- 
gidunum, and Valens, bishop of Mursa, declared them- 
selves in favour of the Eusebians. When the Euse- 
bians beheld themselves in a minority, and saw that 
their former violences would be exposed and condemned, 
they gladly employed the pretext that was afforded 
them by the admission to the council of St. Athanasius, 
and of the other banished bishops, to withdraw to the 
neighbouring city of Philippolis, were they continued 
their deliberations. Here they compiled an insiduous 
confession of faith ; they condemned all those who had 
been absolved by the western bishops ; and excommuni- 
cated Osius, with many other distinguished Catholic 
prelates, and even the Roman pontiff, Julius. The 
western bishops, who remained at Sardica, declared on 
the contrary their adherence to the symbol of Nice, 
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were united in hatred against the holy patriarch. . They 
employed against him the Antiochian canon/ which de- 
clared that a bishop, who, having been deposed by a 
council, should again take possession of his church, 
without the authority of another council, had thereby 
become irregular. St. John was again banished, first 
to the Caucasus, on the borders of Armenia, and after- 
wards to Pityus, on the Black Sea. He died on his 
way thither, in 407. 



.1 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 



HERESIES AND CONTROVERSIES ON GRACE AND THE IN- 

CARNATION, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE FIFTH 

CENTURY TO THE END OF THE PERIOD. 



Section I. — pelagianism.* 

The attempt to rationalize the doctrines of the Church, 
had, in its first appearance, in the form of Arianism, 
suffered an entire defeat. But although it had failed 
in its attack upon the doctrine of the Trinity, it now 
directed itself against two other fundamental dogmas 
of the Christian faith : the incarnation and grace. 
From the school of a celebrated and influential teacher, 
Theodore, bishop of Mopsueste, in Cilicia, there went 
forth men, who reared into maturity the seeds which 
they had received there, of the closely connected errors 
of Nestorianism and Pelagianism ; errors, of which the 
former produced a contest that long and deeply shook 
the Churches of the east, whilst in the west the latter 
was happily subdued with less effort, and before it had 
produced so great confusion in the Church. 

According to the narration of Marius Mercator, Ru- 
finus, a Syrian, (who is not to be confounded with the 

* S. Augustini Opp. Edit. Bened. torn. x. ; S. Hieronymi, Epist 138, 
ad Ctesiphontem, et Adversus Pelagianos Dialogi m. ; Orosii Apolo- 
geticus contra Pelagianos de Arbitrii Li be r tat e ; Marii Mercatoris Com- 
moni tori urn adv. Haeres. Pelagii, Opp. edidit Garnerius, Paris, 1673, fol. 

Henrici Norisii, Historia Pelagian a, Petavii, 1673. — Joh. Gamier, 
Dissert, vn. quibus Integra continetur Pelagianorum Historia, in his 
edition of Marius Mercator, Paris, 1673. — Scip. Maffei, Historia dog- 
matum de Div. Gratia, Lib. Arbitrio et Prrodestinatione, Latine edid. 
F. Reiffenbergius, Francof. 1756, fol. — Laur. Alticotii, Summa Augus- 
tiniana, Roraae, 1755, 4to. torn. iv. v. vi. — (Patouillet), Histoire du 
Pelagianisme, Avignon, 1763. 
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the nature of the flesh no longer existed : and as the 
flesh by its union with the Godhead had become deified, 
and had passed into another nature, the body of Christ, 
said Eutyches, was not the body of man, but only a 
human body, that is human in its outward form, not 
in substance. The mystery of the incarnation w 7 as, 
therefore, destroyed by the Eutychian, no less than by 
the Nestorian, error. If Christ had not been true man, 
he could not have been our Redeemer, our model, and 
our guide ; and if the sufferings and death, by which we 
were redeemed, be transferred to the Divinity, which 
could not suffer but by the medium of the humanity, 
the virtue and the intent of these sufferings would be 
destroyed. It is certain that Eutyches did not contem- 
plate all these consequences of his doctrine, for he was 
a devout, though short-sighted man, and void of all 
theological penetration ; but the haughty obstinacy, 
with which, notwithstanding all admonition, he defended 
the doctrine which led to these results, made him a 
heretic. He subjected himself, he said, only to the 
Scriptures, the testimony of which w r as stronger and 
more decisive than that of the fathers, and yet he ap- 
pealed to the holy fathers, Cyril and Athanasius, who 
had spoken of the one nature of the Word made flesh. 

Domnus, bishop of Antioch, was the first who, in his 
letter to the emperor, censured the doctrine of Eutyches. 
He w r as followed by Eusebius, bishop of Dorylaeum, 
who, when yet a layman, had been one of the first op- 
posers of Nestorianism, and who now, in 448, appeared 
as an accuser of Eutyches, before a synod at Constan- 
tinople. At this synod, Eutyches refused to retract his 
error on the one nature of Christ, and was, therefore, 
excommunicated by his patriarch, Flavian. But Euty- 
ches enjoyed the favour of the all-powerful eunuch 
Chrysaphius : he implored the protection of the pope ; 
and so far prevailed with the emperor as to induce him 
to recommend his cause to the pontiff, and to procure 
the convocation of another council, over which Thalas- 
sius, bishop of Caesarea, presided, which was to examine 
the acts of the former, which he said had been falsified. 
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again inserted in the dyptics ; and even learned and re- 
spected prelates, such as Germanus of Cyzicum, and 
Andrew of Crete, had the weakness to yield to the 
torrent : only a few preferred exile to apostacy. In the 
west, however, the endeavours of Philippicus were vain. 
Constantine, the pope, condemned the epistle which the 
emperor addressed to him ; and when Philippicus com- 
manded that the representation of the sixth general 
council, which had been painted in the portico of the 
church of St. Peter, should be effaced, the people reso- 
lutely resisted, and declared that they would no longer 
acknowledge him as emperor. But the dominion of 
Monothelitism was terminated, in 713, by the dethrone- 
ment of Philippicus, and the exaltation of Anastasius II. 
This doctrine, indeed, continued for several centuries 
to possess some followers amongst the inhabitants of 
Libanus and of Antilibanus, — the Maronites, who were 
descended from the ancient Phoenicians. They had their 
own patriarchs, probably since the time of Macarius, 
who was deposed by the sixth council. One of these 
patriarchs, John Maron, was in the seventh and eighth 
century, civil as well as ecclesiastical chief of his people, 
who successfully defended their independence and liberty 
against the power of the Saracens, and from him was 
derived the name which designated at once a nation and 
a religious party. About the year 1 182, the Maronites 
renounced Monothelitism, and united themselves with 
the western Church and the see of Rome. 
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belong also the constitution of metropolitans : in the six 
provinces, into which northern Africa had been divided, 
since the time of Constantine, (the proconsular Africa, 
Numidia, Byzacena, Tripoli, and the two Mauritanias) 
the bishops, who were seniors in ordination, enjoyed the 
rights of metropolitans, with the name of primates ; so 
that when, in 401, two Numidian bishops contested with 
each other for these rights, the cause was decided by 
determining who was the elder bishop. This regulation 
existed in the sixth century, and was certainly accom- 
panied, as St. Gregory the Great remarked, with this 
disadvantage, that the metropolitan was oftentimes the 
bishop of a small town or village. Without the consent 
of these primates, no bishop could be ordained in their 
respective provinces ; they convoked synods, and re- 
ceived appeals from ecclesiastics. The primacy of the 
proconsular province, together with a superiority over 
all the others, was possessed by the bishop of Carthage. 
He could call a plenary synod of all the provinces, and 
could receive appeals from the decisions of the other 
primates : he addressed circulars to all the bishops, 
confirmed the primates, visited the provinces, and sent 
to the Churches, that applied to him, bishops and priests, 
who had received ordination from him. 

In the management and decisions of ecclesiastical 
affairs, the bishops of Rome were assisted by their synods. 
These synods were convened regularly once in every 
year, and more frequently if circumstances should so 
require. The particular synods, with which they gene- 
rally consulted, were composed of the priests of Rome 
and the neighbouring bishops, who formed the consis- 
tory of the pope. At the metropolitan councils of the 
pontiffs, the bishops from all parts of Italy were accus- 
tomed to assist as late as the end of the fourth century; 
after that time, when the metropolitan Charches of the 
north of Italy arose, only the bishops of middle and lower 
Italy attended. A council of this kind was holden by 
Julius I in 342, and by Siricius in 386, at which eighty 
bishops were present. They formed a more eitensive 
consistory, and were assembled almost every year ; and 
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As patriarchs, the popes were accustomed to send the 
pallium to particular bishops. This ecclesiastical orna- 
ment was not a robe, but only a narrow band, and ordi- 
narily was worn only during the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice. It was not at first the emblem of extraor- 
dinary jurisdiction, but it was sent mostly only to me- 
tropolitans ; sometimes, however, as in the case of the 
bishop of Autun, who received it from Gregory the Great, 
it was granted also to other bishops. The first instance 
on record of a grant of the pallium by the pope, is that 
of Symmachus to Cesarius of Aries, and to Theodore, 
metropolitan of Laureacum : but it is evident from this 
fact that the custom was more ancient, for Symmachus 
speaks of the practice of his predecessors. We are told 
also, in the Liber Pontificalis, that the pope Mark ap- 
pointed, in 336, that the bishop of Ostia, when conse- 
crating the pope, should wear the pallium. The popes 
generally granted the pallium to those bishops whose 
predecessors had received it, but only after a formal 
petition. If Vigilius and Gregory the Great first ob- 
tained the approbation of the emperor, before they gave 
the pallium to certain bishops of Gaul, for whom their 
king had requested it, this was only to prevent Byzan- 
tine suspicion, which might have considered this trans- 
action as an undue familiarity of the popes with a foreign 
power. St. Gregory appears to have been the first who 
sent the pallium to metropolitans in confirmation of their 
authority. 



SECTION V. 

PATRIARCHAL AND METROPOLITICAL AUTHORITY IN 
THE EAST. THE PATRIARCHS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

1 . At the commencement of this period, the bishop of 
Alexandria, whose Church derived its pre-eminence 
from its founder, St. Mark, and through him from St. 
Peter, was next in rank to the bishop of Rome, and was 
therefore the first bishop of the east. The Churches ot 
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Byzantine bishops ordained the metropolitans of the 
three dioceses) to the dignity of a law, and had con- 
firmed the opinion of the council of 38 1 , that the bishop 
of Constantinople should stand in rank next to the 
bishop of Rome. The Byzantines might indeed have 
imagined that the patriarchs of the east were dependant 
on their^, and that he could exercise the same authority 
in the patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch, as did 
the pope in the west : Irut they had never thought that 
their patriarch was independant of the bishop of Rome, 
or that he could compare himself in all things with him. 
The council, the emperor Marcian, and Anatolius him- 
self, confessed in their epistle to the pope Leo, that the 
decree respecting the elevation of the Church of Con- 
stantinople required his confirmation, and Anatolius 
expressly declared, even after Leo had made known his 
disapprobation of the canon, that its whole force and 
validity depended on the consent of the pontiff. The 
following patriarchs, who omitted nothing to maintain 
their authority in the east, in terms the most unequivo- 
cal professed the higher authority of the pope, and their 
subjection to him. Anthimus pledged himself, at his 
ordination, to follow in all things whatever should be 
prescribed to him by the bishop of Rome, and wrote to 
the other patriarchs stating that he in all things obeyed 
the apostolic see. Mennas, at the council of 536, de- 
clared, " as you know, we follow and obey the aposto- 
lic see in all things ;" and the emperor Justinian asserted 
in his laws, that he did not permit, in ecclesiastical 
affairs, any thing to be determined, which had not first 
been submitted to the pope, who was the chief of all 
bishops. 

The protest, which the Roman legates, on the follow- 
ing day, entered against the twenty-eighth canon, was 
confirmed by the pope, who persevered in rejecting the 
canon, as by it the sixth canon of the Nicene council 
was annulled, and the ancient order of the patriarchs 
reversed : he exhorted the patriarchs of Antioch and of 
Alexandria* also to resist it ; and so far gained his object, 
that the emperor Marcian surrendered the canon and 
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his bishops. The provincial synod was, according to a 
frequently renewed law, holden twice in each year by 
the metropolitan : he presided in it, and, with its assist- 
ance, decided on ecclesiastical affairs, heard complaints 
against the bishops, and judged on controversies which 
might have arisen amongst themselves. The synod could 
not, without his consent, either assemble or form de- 
crees ; neither could he determine on important matters 
without the consent of his synod ; he could not alone 
ordain a bishop, nor interfere with his suffragans in the 
internal administration of their districts. But when one 
of the Churches of his province had lost its bishop, the 
care of the vacant see devolved upon the metropolitan, 
who generally entrusted it to a neighbouring bishop, 
until a successor to the deceased prelate should be 
elected. 



SECTION VI. 

BISHOPS AND THEIR DIOCESES. — CHOREPISCOPI AND 
PARISH PRIESTS. — THE OTHER CLERGY. 

That in one city there could be only one bishop was 
decreed by the council of Nice, in reference to the 
Novatian bishops, who had been converted to the Catholic 
Church : but it was decreed also that the bishop, when 
the infirmity of age, or of disease, or the multiplicity of 
his occupations, might require it, should associate with 
himself a coadjutor signed with the episcopal character. 
Thus, Maximus of Jerusalem took to himself Macarius ; 
John of Apamea, Stephen, and Valerius of Hippo, St. 
Augustin, as coadjutor bishops. By the sixth canon of 
the council of Sardica, it was ordained, that in villages 
and small towns, in which a priest was sufficient to per- 
form the spiritual duties, a bishop should not be ap- 
pointed, that the episcopal character might not be de- 
graded: but in the east, and in Africa, there were 
many bishoprics which comprised only small hamlets, 
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second century : these goods were confiscated in the 
persecution of Diocletian, but were afterwards again 
restored. From the time of Constantine, the Church 
could possess free property, both moveable and immove- 
able, by purchase, by gift, or by legacy. Valentinian I 
passed a law, restricting legacies, to prevent surrepti- 
tious wills, by forging which many ecclesiastics had 
disgraced themselves and the Church. By a provision 
of Constantine, which was abrogated by Julian, and re- 
stored, in part, by Jovinian, the clergy received a yearly 
portion from the public treasury. The administration 
and expenditure of the ecclesiastical revenues were re- 
gulated by the bishop with the assistance of the deacons, 
and to such a height did the increasing wealth of the 
Church soon amount, that the most zealous in the ser- 
vice of the bishops found their employment a heavy 
burden. Hence we observe in the fifth century, the 
institution, in the oriental Church, of ecclesiastical pro- 
curators, to whom the administration of the revenues 
were entrusted, with the obligation of submitting their 
accounts to the bishops. In the west, was introduced, 
about the same time, the division of the Church re- 
venues into four unequal parts, for the bishop, the 
clergy, the poor, and the building or repairs of the 
Church, and the public divine service. By this divi- 
sion the portions allotted to the clergy and the poor 
were in the power of the bishop. In the alienation of 
Church property, the bishops were first restricted in 
Africa, where the fourth and fifth councils of Carthage 
declared that for the validity of such an act, the consent 
of the clergy and primate of the province was necessary. 
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appealed to Gregory the Great, this pontiff sent into 
Spain, John Defensor, as papal judge ; he restored Janu- 
arius to his church, deposed the usurper, and sentenced 
all the bishops who had taken part in this unjust proceed- 
ing to solitude and penance. The West-Goth bishops, in 1 
the decrees of their synods, appealed to the authority of 
the papal laws, and to the decisions with which the 
popes had replied to interrogatories of the Spanish 
prelates. 

In the kingdom of the Lombards, after the conversion 
of the Arian people, and after the succession of Catho- 
lic to Arian kings, there arose no direct connexion of 
the Church with the State. The bishops took no part 
in civil affairs, not even in the eighth century, when 
there were amongst them many of Lombard descent. 
Even the Arian bishops — for in the Lombard cities 
there were for a long time Arian and Catholic bishops 
— possessed no political authority, and it does not ap- 
pear that the kings regularly exercised any influence in 
the election of the prelates. When king Agilulf, who 
was then still an Arian, after the death of Constantius, 
bishop of Milan, sought to direct the Milanese in the 
choice of his successor, Gregory the Great wrote to them 
declaring that he never would recognize a bishop who 
had been elected by Lombard influence. An example 
of a synod convened by a Lombard king is presented to 
us by that which the Catholic Cunibert assembled at 
Pavia in 690 : at this council the bishops who still ad- 
hered to the schism of Aquileia, returned to Catholic 
unity : with the co-operation of the king, both parties 
sent an embassy to pope Sergius, and the late schis- 
matics acknowledged him to be the supreme head of 
the Church. 
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THE SACRAMENTS, WORSHIP AND DISCIPLINE OF THE AN- 
CIENT CHURCH, DURING THE FIRST SEVEN CENTURIES, 
OR THE FIRST AND SECOND PERIODS. 



Section XI. — the catechumenate, baptism, and 

CONFIRMATION.* 

In the primitive ages of the Church, the apostles bap- 
tized their converts without any preparation, more than 
a profession of faith in Jesus Christ ; but when the 
Church had acquired extension and form, the catechu- 
menate was introduced as a state of trial and prepara- 
tion. The reception into this state, was performed by 
the imposition of hands with prayer, and by signing the 
person to be received with the sign of the cross. The 
time of this probation was not always the same, and 
depended chiefly on the qualities and circumstances of 
the catechumen : for those, who, before their entrance 
into it, had been guilty of great crimes, or who com- 
mitted them whilst in this state, the time was prolonged. 
In the fourth century, the catechumens, of their own 
will, deferred their baptism ; and thus, many remained 
for years, — many even for their whole lives, out of the 
Church ; some, perhaps, to live more freely, — others, in 
the hope, that if they received the sacrament in their 
last infirmity, they should depart this life pure from sin, 
and certain of their salvation. Hence, the frequent 
exhortations of the fathers to the catechumens, not to 
defer too long their serious preparation for baptism. 

* C. Chardon, Histoire des Sacremens; Paris, 1745, 6 vols. — Jos. 
Vicecomitis, Observationes Eccl. de antiquis baptismi ritibus; Paris, 
' 1618. — Jo. Morini, De Cathechumenorum expiatione et ad baptismi 
susceptionem praeparatione, in ejusd.opp. posthumis; Paris, 1703, 4to. — 
G. Walli, Historia baptismi infantum, Latin e vert. Schlosser; Brem®, 
174-8,2 vols. 4to. — J. Sainte Boeuve, De Sacr. Confirmationis et Extremes 
Unctionis; Paris, 1686, 4to. — Morini, De Sacr. Confirmationis, in opp. 
posthumis. — J. A. Orsi, De Chrismate Confirmatory; Mediol. 1733, 4 to. 
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As the apostles completed by confirmation that which 
others had commenced by baptism, so it continued to 
be the law of the Church, that bishops should be the 
ordinary ministers of confirmation. In the east, how- 
ever, priests were admitted to this right ; first and prin- 
cipally in Egypt, from which country, the usage ex- 
tended to other parts of the Greek Church. In the 
west, (in Gaul, namely, and in Spain), priests were per- 
mitted to confirm in cases of . necessity, and in the ab- 
sence of the bishop. St. Gregory the Great granted the 
same privilege to the priests of Sardinia. 



SECTION XII. 

THE LITURGIES OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH.* 

A certain order of worship, a series of prayers and 
ceremonies, which accompanied the oblation of the 
holy sacrifice, was, as we learn from the writings of St. 
Paul, instituted by the apostles. By this means a con- 
formity, in the different churches, in the principal parts 
of their liturgies, in the order of their liturgical acts, 
and in their prayers, was almost necessarily established. 
Still there existed a freedom in the introduction of new 
forms : a zealous priest, yielding to the impulse of his 
piety, might introduce new prayers when offering the 

* The Liturgy of the Apostolical Constitutions, in Cotelerii Patres 
Apostolici, torn, i.; Amstel. 1724. — Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orient. Col- 
lectio; Paris, 1716, 2 vols. 4to. — Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus; 
Venet. 1748, 2 vols, folio. — Pamelii, Liturgicon Ecclesiae Latins; 
Colon. 1751, 2 vols. 4to. — Mabillon, De Liturgia Gallicana; Paris, 
1729, 4to. — Leslei, Missale mixtum, dictum Mozarabes; Roma?, 1755, 
2vols.4to. — Jos. Al. Assemani, Codex Liturgicus Ecclesiae Universes; 
Romae, 1749-66, 13vols.4to. 

Grancolas, Les anciennes Liturgies, et l'ancien Sacrementaire de 
1'Eglise; Paris, 1704, 3 vols. — P. Le Brun, Explication de la Messe, 
contenant les dissertations historiques et dogmatiques sur les Liturgies 
de toutes les Eglises; Liege, 1778, 8 vols. — A. Kraser, DeApostoiicis 
necnon antfquis Ecclesiae occidentals Liturgiis; Aug. Vindel. 1786. — 
F. Lien hart, de antiquis Liturgiis et de Disciplina Arcani. 
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Nearly all the Churches of the east employed lea- 
vened bread in the eucharist ; and hence St. Epiphanius 
reprehended the practice of the Ebionites, who used 
unleavened bread, as being a deviation from general 
custom. Some of the Churches, however, and in par- 
ticular the Ethiopian, employed unleavened bread on 
Holy Thursday. The schismatical Monothelites intro- 
duced the use of unleavened bread, about the year 640, 
thereby to express their belief in the unity of the nature 
and of the will of Christ. In the western Church, the 
use of unleavened bread was also almost universal until 
the time of Photius : but some Churches of the west 
appear to have celebrated mass in unleavened bread at 
a much earlier period. Throughout the whole of the 
east and of the west, water was mingled with the wine 
destined for the altar ; only some Monophystic sects, 
the Julianites, and the Gajanites, began in the sixth 
century to omit the water, that by the use of wine alone 
they might declare their tenet of one nature in Christ. 
The Armenians imitated them also in this particular 
point, in the year 640. The custom soon died away 
amongst the Monophystics, but was retained by the 
Armenians. 

It was permitted to the faithful of the first ages to 
take the blessed eucharist with them to their homes, 
that they might partake of this sacred food on days 
when the sacrifice of the mass was not offered.* The 
Church could then confide the body of the Lord to the 
reverence of the people, and it is in reference to this 
practice, which had then been introduced in Rome, that 
St. Jerome observed, " Is it not the same Christ that 
you receive in your house or in the Church?" Hermits, 
who dwelt in the deserts, were careful to preserve the 
holy eucharist, that, when priests could not visit them, 
they might administer it to themselves ; and, according 
to St. Basil, the Christians of his time, in Egypt, gene- 
rally took the sacred species to their houses, that from 
time to time they might partake of them. As late as 

* See Vol. I, page 222. 
VOL. II. Y 
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munion. Hence the Manichees, who held wine in ab- 
horrence, and who did not believe in the reality of the 
blood shed by Christ, and who, therefore, avoided the 
chalice, were enabled for a long time to elude the vigi- 
lance of the Church : for, the better to conceal them- 
selves, they approached to the altar with the faithful, 
and with them received the body of the Lord, but did not 
partake of the consecrated wine. As many of the faith- 
ful received only the form of bread, the Manichees hoped 
to conceal themselves amongst them. Their continued 
and anxious avoiding of the chalice at length betrayed 
them. Pope Leo commanded that they should be driven 
from the Church, and pope Gelasius that all persons 
should receive under both forms ; " for this separation of 
one and the same mystery, founded on a corrupt error, 
cannot," he says, " be attempted without sacrilege :" — 
not that the pontiff would wish to declare that the re- 
ception of only the bread or of the wine was a sacri- 
legious separation, but that the Manichean denial of the 
reality of the blood of Christ, and their rejection of one- 
half of the sacrifice, was a sacrilege, " founded on cor- 
rupt error." In the Greek Church, as we have already 
seen, mass was solemnized, in the time of fasting, only 
on Saturday and Sunday : on the other five days of the 
week, the liturgy of the presanctified was performed, 
and the communion was given from the bread conse- 
crated in the previous masses. In the Latin Church, 
the priest, the other clergy, and the people, communi- 
cated in the same manner on Good Friday. 

After the example of Christ, who instituted the sacra- 
ment of his body and blood after the feast, which was 
commanded by the law, the apostles introduced the 
Agape or love-feasts. These were feasts, at which the 
faithful assembled, and to which the rich contributed, 
and were followed by the celebration of the eucharist. 
The abuses which accompanied this practice, when the 
rich alone eat of what they had brought with them, and 
exhibited contempt rather than compassion for their 
poorer brethren, called for reproof as early as the time 
of St. Paul, as we learn from his first epistle to the 
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SECTION XV. 

PENANCE. THE CONFESSION OF SINS. — 

ABSOLUTION.* 

For those, who after their baptism fall into sin, the only 
means instituted by Christ for recovering lost grace is 
the sacrament of Penance. This he instituted when he 
conferred upon his apostles the authority to judge upon 
the sins of the faithful. In the remotest ages of the 
Church, this sacrament was known in the east, and in 
the west, by the name of Exomologesis, by which was 
understood sometimes the confession of sin, and more 
frequently the whole exercise of penance. By the 
fathers, it is called " the second and laborious baptism, 
the last plank after shipwreck," and they distinguish it 
as a second penance, differing from the first, which was 
practised by the catechumens before baptism. It in- 
cluded a sorrow, and a confession, of the sins commit- 
ted, together with the performance of the satisfaction 
enjoined. 

1. The necessity of confessing in particular every 
mortal sin, even the most secret, was universally asserted, 
and declared to be connected with that power of bind- 
ing and of loosing, which was united, by its Institutor, 
with the priesthood, and was declared to be the begin- 
ning of salvation for all who had fallen into sin. Those 
who shunned this duty, were compared by the fathers 
(in particular by Tertullian) to those sick people who, 
through a false shame, concealed from their physi- 
cian the seat of their disease, and thus brought death 

* J. Morini, Commentarius Historicus de Disciplina in Administra- 
tione Pcenitentise; Paris, 1651, folio. — Jac. Sirmondi, Historia Poeni- 
tentiae Public® ; Paris, 1651. — D. Petavii, De Pcenitentia Publica et 
Prreparatione ad Communionem ; lib. viii. in ejusdem Dogm. Theol. ; 
Antwerp, 1700, torn. iv. — Jac. Boileau, Historia Confessionis Auricu- 
laris; Paris, 1684. — Denis De Sainte Marthe, Traite de la Confession ; 
Paris, 1685. — Orsi, Dissertatio Historica, De Capitalium Criminum 
Absolutione; Mediol. 1730, 4to. 
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form his penance, which the penitentiary had before 
regulated in secret, and sooner or later to receive the 
communion. By this means, Nectarius introduced a 
practice into the administration of penance which is 
similar to the usage of the present day : each person 
might select his confessor, and the fulfilment of the 
penance either recommended or enjoined by him, was 
entrusted to the conscience of the penitent. The first, 
second, and fourth classes of penitents, therefore, fell 
away : in the third, only the dismissal at the commence- 
ment of the mass of the faithful was retained in some 
churches, although the penitents generally withdrew 
without any admonition. Thus the secret, judicial 
confession, which preceded the imposition of the 
penance, remained : by it, the priest determined how 
he should act in the exercise of his power of binding 
and of loosing, as he had done before the change of 
discipline : this change removed only the public confes- 
sion which had hitherto been considered an act of pen- 
ance connected with satisfaction for sin, and it was now 
left to the religious feelings of the faithful whether they 
would pass through the whole course of penance, or 
approach, without this long preparation, to the holy 
communion. In reference to this change, introduced 
by his predecessor, St. John Chrysostom says more than 
once in his homilies, " That he does not require that 
the sinner should accuse himself in public as in a theatre, 
but that it is sufficient if he acknowledge himself guilty 
to God alone." This same holy father of the Church, 
however, speaks again and again of the necessity of con- 
fession to the priest, and thus proves to us that the 
above acknowledgment before God, which he recom- 
mends, had taken the place of the former public confes- 
sion which the penitent was required to make before 
the faithful. In the west also, pope Leo declared that 
confession made in private to the priest was sufficient ; 
and, in his letter to the bishops of Sicily, he prohibited 
them from requiring a public confession of all sins, par- 
ticularly of those which might draw upon the sinner the 
punishment of the state. To hear confessions was the 
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during the fifth century. The milder discipline, there- 
fore, of giving the holy eucharist to all dying persons 
who requested it, with signs of repentance, began to 
prevail, also, throughout the west. In the time of Nec- 
tarius, the penitential discipline was still so rigid in the 
east, that St. Gregory of Nyssa, in his epistle to Letoius, 
prescribes, that the penance for apostacy should con- 
tinue during the whole life of the delinquent ; for 
adultery, through eighteen, and for some less crimes, 
through nine years. Those penitents, who had been 
admitted to the peace of the Church, when in danger 
of death, were obliged in the west, in case of recovery, 
to complete the term of their penance : in the east, they 
were placed for a time in the class of the consistentes. 
If any one, who had commenced a course of penance, 
should interrupt it by returning to his ordinary mode of 
life, he was at once excommunicated. But the sixth 
synod of Toledo determined that such an offender 
should be compelled, even against his will, to continue 
his penance, in a monastery ; and that, in case of need, 
the aid of the civil power should be obtained, — the first 
example of the kind on record. Exile and imprisonment 
had been employed, before this time, as ecclesiastical 
punishments, in Spain. In the Roman and other western 
Churches, confinement was frequently employed, as a 
means of penance, as late as the seventh century, but 
always with the consent of the penitent. But the se- 
verity of the ancient penitential discipline, began now 
greatly to relax, even in the west. St. Augustin com- 
plained that, in his time, the bishops often could not 
subject a laic, whatever might have been his crimes, to 
public penance, or depose an ecclesiastic. From the 
seventh century, public penance was inflicted throughout 
the entire west, only on the most public offences, and 
such as were accompanied with great scandal : it was 
also granted, contrary to ancient custom, more than 
once. According to decrees of Popes Siricius and Leo, 
superior ecclesiastics were no more to be subjected to 
public penance : suspension and deposition were the or- 
dinary punishment of their offences. By deposition, when 
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body of the faithful, and deprived of all the rights of a 
Christian. The Church received from Christ the power 
thus to act for its own preservation, and for the pro- 
tection of its members against error and depravation. 
This excommunication, or anathema, was different from 
the minor excommunication which was inflicted only 
for a short time, and was willingly endured; whilst the 
former was employed only against incorrigible offenders, 
who were then left to their own reprobate sense, and 
were considered, in the words of our Lord, as heathens 
and unbelievers. St. Augustin, therefore, distinguished 
between the deadly and the medicinal prohibition ; and 
many of the fathers viewed the former as a punishment 
which had succeeded to the pain of death, to which 
those were doomed, in the Mosaic dispensation, who 
contemned the law of God. He, upon whom the greater 
excommunication had been pronounced, was not per- 
mitted to enter a church ; he was avoided even in civil 
affairs : the bishop, by whom he had been excommuni- 
cated, gave information to the neighbouring churches, 
particularly to those to which he might easily pass, and 
to the chief metropolitans, that he might be rejected by 
all. The fathers unanimously taught, that this extreme 
measure should be employed only in extreme cases, 
with the greatest prudence, and with the greatest evi- 
dence of guilt. 
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